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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. have never been known to eat, though they| more rapidly when exposed freely to light as 
; are well supplied with teeth. In their natural | well as air, and he is convinced from experi- 
Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two/state, they are white and nearly transparent, | ments in white, black, green and other painted 






































dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. but by exposure to light, the flesh gradually |rooms, that a very different influence is pro- 
iiteni eis ‘ — becomes dark and opaque. duced upon the body by rooms differently 

ee ae eee eT ae Edwards, a distinguisbed French physiolo-| painted. 
JOHN S. STOKES, gist, performed a series of experiments which| A lady now under my charge is subject to 


showed that tadpoles when deprived of light 
at NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, {did not develop into the frog. I have several 
PRILADELPEIA. times repeated his experiments, and always 
with confirmatory results. On one occasion 
I prevented for one hundred and twenty-five 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. days the development of a tadpole by confin- 
ing it in a vessel to which the rays of light 
Some Points Relative to the Sanitary Influence cana eneleanien -' en ot 
of Light. tion was at once begun and was completed 

BY WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M. D. in fifteen days. 

The gardener who wishes to bleach his} Upon another occasion I took two kittens 
celery, piles up the earth around the growing] of the eame litter, and when they were twenty 
leaves, and thus depriving them of light, pre-|days old weighed them accurately. One 
vents their full development and keeps their| weighed eighteen ounces and the other eigh- 
substance white and crisp. The grass which|teen ounces and a half. The first was placed 
grows under logs and walls, and in shady|in a box to which the light of the sun had free 
corners, is blanched and stunted, and the|access, the second in a similar box to the in- 
vegetable inhabitants of mines and cellars|terior of which no light could reach. Both 
present a like unhealthy appearance. When| were fed alike, and in all other respects, save 
we submit the substance of such plants to/as regards the light, were kept in the same 
careful examination, and especially to inspec-|condition. At the end of the first five days, 
tion with the microscope, we perceive that in|number one weighed twenty-two and a balf 
addition to the loss of coloring matter which | ounces while number two weighed but twenty 
it has sustained, the cells of which it is com-|and three quarter ounces. At the end of a 
posed are malformed and small, and that the|second period of five days, number one had 
tissue which holds them together so as to/jattained a weight of twenty-four ounces, while 
give form to the plant, is present in deficient|number two scarcely weighed twenty-two 
quantity. The water however, is increased|ounces. The two animals were now placed 
to a great extent. together in the box which was exposed to the 

I have several times taken two potatoes/|light, and at the end of the third period of 
which were as nearly as possible alike, and/five days each weighed within a fraction of 
placed one under a bell-glass through which |twenty-five ounces. 
the light could pass, and the other under a} But without adducing other examples from 
similar cover rendered opaque by several coats| plants and the lower animals, let us see what 
of black paint. Sprouting went on unchecked |influence light and its absence have over the 
under the translucent glass, while it was al-| well-being of man. 
ways notably retarded and sometimes pre-| Humboldt ascribes the infrequency of de- 
vented in the potato under the dark glass. | formities among the Chaymas, the Caribs, the 

When we come to beiags higher in thescale| Mexicans, and the Peruvians, to the fact that 
of organization, we find that light is even still|they are from childhood subjected to the free 
more necessary to perfect growth. The fish|influence of solar light upon the whole sur- 
found in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky |face of the body. 
and in several dark cavernsof the Tyrol, suffer) Jungken was acquainted with two persons 
from a want of development not only of the|who were instantaneously seized with as- 
eyes but of the optic nerves, and those ganglia|phyxia if light were excluded from their 
of the brain which preside over the function |apartments, and who awoke in a state of suf- 
of sight. focation if their lamps chanced to go out while 

The proteus anguinus, an animal partaking |they slept. On the other hand, a case is cited 
of the characteristics both of a fish and a rep-|of an aged woman in whom a single ray of 
tile, probably, as Sir Humphrey Davy asserts,|the sun or the light of a candle excited so 
Owes its intermediate position to the absence |abundant a sweat that she was obliged to be 
of light. These singular animals are found|always in the dark. 
in the grotto of the Madalena in Illyria, many| Dr. Reid states that in a barrack in St. 
hundred feet below the surface of the earth,| Petersburg three cases of disease occurred on 
and are consequently entirely shut off from|the shady side of the building to one on the 
all access of light. They have no organs of'other, though the rooms on both sides com- 


severe neuralgic headaches, which are prompt- 
ly relieved when she sits in the direct rays of 
the sun, and are as promptly reinduced should 
she retire into a closet, or even a dark corner 
of the room. Another can always cut short 
an attack of sciatica by allowing the light of 
the sun to fall directly on the affected limb. 

The effects of deficient light upon the in- 
mates of hospital wards and sick chambers 
have frequently come under my personal ob- 
servation. Most physicians know how care- 
fully the attendants upon the sick endeavor 
to exclude every ray of light from the apart- 
ment, and it must be admitted that the mem- 
bers of the profession are often fully as assidu- 
ous in this respect. That the practice, except 
in some cases of actual disorder of the brain 
and other parts of the nervous system, is per- 
nicious, I am well satisfied. Daring the early 
years of the late war, [ visited the camp and 
hospital of a regiment stationed in West Vir- 
ginia. Reports had reached Gen. Rosecrans’ 
headquarters that the sickness and mortality 
were something frightful, and I was ordered 
to examine minutely into all the circum- 
stances connected with the situation of the 
camp, the food of the men, &c. Among other 
things, I found the sick crowded into a small 
room from which the light was carefully ex- 
cluded by blinds of India-rubber cloth. They 
were as effectually bleached as is celery by the 
earth being heaped up around it. Pale, blood- 
less, ghost-like looking forms, they seemed to 
be scarcely mortal. Convalescence under such 
circumstances was almost impossible, and 
doubtless many had died who, had they been 
subjected to the operation of the simplest 
laws of nature, would have recovered. 

The condition known as etiolation is mainly 
the result of insufficient light, and is similar 
in general feature to the state induced by de- 
privation of light in vegetables. The blood 
becomes thin, the fibrin, the albumen and the 
red corpuscles are diminished in quantity, 
while the water is increased. The face is dis- 
colored, and, losing its red hue, acquires a 
tint analogous to that of yellow wax. The 
veins of the skin are no longer to be perceived 
even in those parts where they are naturally 
largest and most numerous. The pulse is very 
frequent, beating at the rate of from ninety to 
one hundred per minute without increasing 
the heat of the skin and always being small 
and weak. Palpitation of the heart occurs in 
paroxysms, and the least muscular exertion 
renders the action of the heart still more fre- 
quent. The prostration of the forces of life is 











vision, and it is not certain that they possess|municated and the discipline, diet and treat-| extreme, and it is distressing to see the miser- 
any power of perception. They bave been|ment were the same. In experiments on his|able beings thus affected scarcely capable of 
ept in confinement for several years, but|own respiration, he found that he recovered |sustaining their lean and prematurely decrepit 














bodies. They are extremely subject to dropsy, 


petechia, and passive hemorrbages, and when 
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ments in which the solar rays can fall upon 
the naked body, are doubtless highly advan- 


attacked by any disease, however slight, show 
little recuperative power. could probably easily be constructed, in or on 
The most frequent subjects of this condition | most of our city houses. 
are miners, whose occupation shuts them off|object of city families seems to be to devise 
to a great extent from the full influence of the|means for keeping the sunlight out of their 
sun’s rays, and the denizens of our crowded/houses. That this is contrary to nature needs 
courts and cellars. There are many of these|no argument. The world is said to be under- 
latter places in this city to which the direct|fed, it is certainly under-lit as we manage it. 
light of the sun never reaches, and many of| Let us then, to use the dying words of Hum- 
the inhabitants of which never see a ray of|boldt, have “ Mehr Licht.” 
sunlight during their infancy and early child- 
hood. A very cursory inspection of these Selected. 
children reveals the fact that they are weak| Daniel Wheeler, on being questioned as to 
and puny, and the frequent subjects of defor-|the means made use of in the Divine hand for 
mities. Indeed there is no doubt that the|effecting “a new birth unto righteousness” in 
scrofulous diathesis is often induced by the|his heart, said, that he could not remember 
mere deprivation of light. any outward means having been employed, 
Many of our schoolhouses are so situated |unless indeed, he might except a storm at sea, 
that the direct rays of the sun never enter|during which his mind was deeply affected ; 
some of their rooms. Into these apartments|and when, under a feeling of his own lost con- 
children are often excessively crowded, and,|dition by nature, he was mercifully enabled 
as generally there is little or no attention|also to see the remedy and the entire spiritu- 
given to proper heating or ventilation, it is|ality of the Gospel dispensation. I was at 
not a singular circumstance to find the pupils|this time, he says, convinced of Friends’ prin- 
suffering to a greater or less extent from|ciples, they being neither more nor less in my 
etiolation. estimation than pure Christianity. “I re- 
As has already been intimated, the manage-|member when Friends visited me on my ap- 
ment of the light in the sick chamber is rarely | plication for membership, I told them I was 
the subject of intelligent and scientific action.| convinced at sea ; for I verily believed in look- 
In anemia, chlorosis, phthisis, and in general|ing back, that this had been the case: no 
all diseases characterized by deficiency of vital}human means were made use of—it was al- 
power, light should not be debarred. Incon-|together the immediate work of the Holy 
valescence from almost all diseases it acts,|Spirit upon my heart.” 
unless too intense or too long continued, as a| Being made a partaker of the great privi- 


tageous to health, and rooms for this purpose 


At present a chief 


most healthful stimulant, both to the mental 
and physical systems. The evil effects of keep- 
ing such patients in obscurity are frequently 


very decidedly shown, and cannot be too care-| 


fully guarded against by physicians. The 
delirium and weakness which are by no means 
seldom met with in convalescents kept in 
darkness, disappear like magic when the rays 
of the sun are allowed to enter the chamber. 
I think I have noticed that wounds heal with 


lege enjoyed by those who are of the flock of 
Corist, in being enabled to distinguish be- 
tween the voice of the good Shepherd and 
that of the stranger, he was earnestly desirous 


declaration, “Greater is He that is in you 
than he that is in the world.” — Friends’ 
Library, vol. 7, page 23. 


The Guanaco.—In recent times we owe the 
fullest accounts of the guanaco, as noticed in 
the Strait of Magellan, to the narratives of 
King, Fitzroy, and Darwin, whose observa- 
tions of its habits coincide in nearly all re- 
spects with my own. It is, as the last named 
author truly remarks, a very elegant animal, 
being possessed of a long, slender, gracefully 
curved neck, and fine legs. It is not easy to 
describe its general appearance, which com- 
bines some of the character of a camel, a deer, 
and a goat. The body, deep at the breast, 
but very small at the loins, is covered with 
long, soft, very fine bair, which, on the upper 
parts, is of a kind of fawn color, and beneath 
varies from a very pale yellow to the most 
beautiful snow-white. The head is provided 
with large ears, in general carried well back, 
and is covered with short grayish hair, which 
is darkest on the forehead. Occasionally the 
face is nearly black. As a rule, it lives in. 
flocks of from half a dozen to several hun- 
dreds, but solitary individuals are now and 
then to be met with. They are very difficult 
to approach sufficiently near to admit of an 
easy shot, as they are extremely wary, and, 
on being disturbed canter off at a pace which 
soon puts a safe distance between them and 
the sportsman, even though he should be 
mounted. Despite their timidity, however, 
they are possessed of great curiosity, and will 
sometimes advance within a comparatively 
short distance of an unknown object, at which 
they will gaze fixedly till they take alarm, 
when they effect a speedy retreat. Their cry 
is very peculiar, being somewhat between the 


that obedience should keep pace with know- /belling of a deer, and the neigh of a horse. It 
jledge. He waited patiently upon the Lord} would be difficult to overestimate their num- 
for instruction in bis various steppings. Much lbers on the Patagonian plains; for in what- 
mental conflict was bis portion, but peace wasl/ever direction we walked we always came 
only to be obtained by an entire surrender of|upon numbers of portions of their skeletons 





the will; and in conformity with what he be- 


greater rapidity when the solar rays are oc-|lieved to be required of him, he adopted the 
casionally allowed to reach them, and when/plain dress. He once recounted to a Friend, 
they are as far as possible exposed to diffused |in lively terms, the trial it was to him to put 
daylight, than when they are kept continually |on a different hat to that which he had been 
covered. A similar statement bas been made|accustomed to wear ; especially as in going to 
by other authorities. Epileptic attacks have|the meeting at Woodhouse, he generally met 
been known to be excited by darkness, and|a number of his former gay acquaintances 
Laennec has frequently seen paroxysms of|whom he crossed on the way to their place 
dyspnoea measureably abate as the light of|of worship, which he had himself previously 
day began to appear. Asthma, as is well|been in the practice of aitending. In this in- 
known, is more severe in its manifestations|stance, it was hard to appear openly as a fool 
at night than during the day. before men; he thought if his natural life 

In this country it is rarely the case that|might have been accepted as a substitute, he 
disease or injury is induced by excessive light.| would gladly have laid it down ; but this was 
Occasionally, however, we meet with eye affec-|not the thing required. He diligently ex- 
tions due to excessive light, either coming!/amined his heart, and believed he clearly saw 
directly from the sun, or reflected from water, {his Master’s will in the requisition, and that 
snow, or sand, or resulting from the intense|it was a discipline designed to bring him into 
light of a flash of electricity passing near the|a state of childlike obedience and dependence, 
individual. Bright artificial light may also|In great distress he cried unto the Lord for 
cause derangement of the visual organs. Ajhelp; and a passage of Scripture was power- 
child of my acquaintance was rendered per-|fully applied to his mind, “ Whosoever shall 
manently amaurotic by looking intently at a|confess me before men; him will I confess 
bright object while her photograph was being|also before my Father which is in heaven ; 
taken. but whosoever shall deny me before men, him 

The practical application of these imperfect will I also deny before my Father which is in 
remarks is this, that care should be taken/heaven.” His resolution was immediately 
both in health and disease to ensure a suffi-|taken: he put on the hat and with his mind 
cient amount of light to the inmates of houses, |staid upon the Lord, set out to join his friends 
and that it is impossible to rear well-formed,|at meeting. His difficulties vanished—sweet 
strong and robust children unless attention is|peace was his covering; and he was enabled 
paid to this requirement. Sun baths, or apart.|experimentally to know the fulfilment of that 


and detached bones. Their two principal ene- 
mies are the Patagonian Indians and the 
puma, as they constitute the principal food of 
both. Their flesh is somewhat dry, and with 
very little fat, but is very palatable, particu- 
larly in tae absence of other fresh provisions; 
and the skin is invaluable to the Patagoniansg, 
as furnishing the material of which their long 
robes are constructed. 

Fuchsias.—As we neared the beach, our at- 
tention was attracted by the brilliant red 
coloring presented by a thicket of tall bushes, 
which we supposed to be Fuchsias; and on 
stepping on shore we ascertained that our 
conjecture was correct, and was greatly de- 
lightly with the beautiful appearance of these 
elegant sbrubs, which attained a height of 
from eight to twelve feet, and were loaded 
with blossoms. This Fuchsia (the F. Magel- 
lanica) is widely distributed throughout the 
western part of the Strait, the channels, and 
the west coast of Patagonia, the Chonos Archi- 
pelago, Chiloe, and South Chili. It very gen- 
erally occurs in thickets, affording a most 
serviceable shelter to the wigwams of the 
Fuegian Indians, and its flowers are eagerly 
sought after by a little humming bird which 
extends as far south as these cold regions. 

Tameness of Birds in the Tyssen Islands.— 
The tameness of the birds, in general, was 
most remarkable. The brown skuagulls, of 
which there were numbers, flew about us, ut- 
tering their harsh, scolding cries, and several 
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times, when walking by myself, they swooped 
at me in such a menacing manner that I was 
obliged to make them keep their distance by 
striking at them with my stick. The com- 
mon brown duck of the Strait swarm in flocks 
close to the beach, and the kelpgeese were 
plentiful, and allowed the sportsmen to ap- 
proach within a few yards of them without 
taking alarm, and a pair which I disturbed 
in one spot ran along in front of me without 
taking the trouble to fly off. I observed 
several specimens of a large owl, and two 
species of hawks, one a dark-colored bird, 
which I had not seen in the Strait, the other 
colored much like a kestril, but about twice 
the size of that bird. One of the latter flew 
about so close to me that I threw my stick at 
it once or twice, and on one of these occasions 
it coolly lighted on the missile as it fell to the 
ground. I have already, I think, remarked 
on the much greater tameness of certain spe- 
cies of birds at the Falkland Islands, as com- 
pared with the same kinds in the Strait, a 
circumstance which, perhaps, may be partially 
accounted for by the greater scarcity of foxes 
in the former locality. 

The Barking-bird.— At another spot, a speci- 
men of a very curious bird, the “ Guid-guid” 
or “ Barking-bird,” was shot while sitting on 
a bough giving vent to its extraordinary cries. 
It is common in Chiloe and in the Chonos 
Archipelago, but we did not expect to meet 
with it so far south. With its little wings, 
long body-feathers, short tail, and great legs 
and feet, it presents a most grotesque appear- 
ance. Mr. Darwin has justly remarked, that 
the name of “ barking-bird is well bestowed 
upon it,” observing that he defies “any one 
at first to feel certain that a small dog is not 
yelping somewhere in the forest. Just as with 
the cheucan, a person will sometimes hear 
the bark close by, but in vain may endeavor 
by watching, and with still less chance by 
beating the bushes, to see the bird.” This we 
found to be the case alike with the barking- 
bird, and the cheucan at Chiloe, often bearing 


necessity for this did not arise, and before 
next morning, the waters of the bay had as- 
sumed their normally placid condition. We 
learned that though the water had arisen 
about seventeen feet above the ordinary level, 
comparatively little damage had been sustain- 
ed on shore, and that no shock had been ex- 
perienced there. As may be readily imagined, 
we waited with anxiety for intelligence as to 
whether other portions of the coast had been 
equally affected ; but it was not until some 
days after that we knew of the frightful catas 
trophe that had taken place to the northward, 
by which nearly 30,000 individuals in Peru 
and Ecuador had lost their lives, and an en- 
ormous amount of property had been de- 
stroyed.— Natural History of the Strait of Ma- 
gellan. 


ing mountains, whereas the great American 
cataract bas no such acoustic advantage. He 
described his explorations beneath the so- 
called Horseshoe Falls, by far the most for- 
midable of the two generally comprised under 
the name of the Niagara Falls. Wrapped in 
several woollen garments, he had to cross tor- 
rents of water, and to pass over the slippery 
ground whence he had a view of the green 
masses Overhead, the contemplation of which 
gave him one of those agreeable emotions 
which he bad been told liberated nerve cur- 
rents and assisted in the stimulating of the 
system better than the chemical preparations 
used for dispelling bodily discomforts. He 
said that, except the gorge through which 
the river rushed, the country around was a 
table-land as far as Queenstown ridge on the 
: ; one side and Lewistown ridge on the other 
Our Meetings for Worship. side of the river. Here the table-land sud- 
Many of us lament the temptation to wan-|denly descended into the plain towards the 
dering thoughts during the silence, and, it|}Ontario, and he drew attention to this fact 
may be, not the silence only, of our meetings| because it explained to him the existence and 
for worship; we ask for help against this be-| history of the Niagara Falls. Many thousand 
setment, we strive to fight against it, yet again| years ago the river probably ran along that 
and again we are overtaken by it to our own|table-land, and the falls then were exactly at 
great loss and that of our fellow-worsbippers. | the escarpment of the table-land. The erosive 
Our Saviour taught his disciples to pray,| power of the sand and bowlders carried by 
“Lead us not into temptation ;’ but do we/the river, however, excavated and cut the ex- 
not too often rush into temptation by the|treme end, and thus caused a retrocession of 
practice of engaging in conversation on in-|the locus of the fall. The centre of the river, 
different subjects just before entering that|having the greatest excavating power, man- 
gathering where we come into the presence|aged to keep ahead of the sides—that is, in 
of the Lord in order to learn of him alone?|going backwards—and thus the horseshoe 
We meet with our friends and relatives, enter|form was produced. The extraordinary whirl- 
with them upon subjects of keen and mutual|pools and upshots of masses of water at one 
interest, receive perhaps some intelligence|of the bends he ascribed to the interference 
that may greatly affect our future course—|of the central and latitudinal currents. In 
how much do these things tend to dissipate] five thousand years people would be able to 
a waiting frame of soul, and render it almost|see plainly if this theory were correct, and he 
impossible to centre our whole being on the|predicted that in time the American Fall 
object of our worship? If, on the contrary,| would be abolished, leaving a whirlpool, and 
seeking to turn our thoughts from all that}the Horseshoe Fall would have receded atill 
would scatter and distract, before, as well as|further back, at the same time narrowing the 
at the time of entering on the solemn engage-|bed of the river behind it. The tumbling 
ment of worship, we unitedly waited on the|jover of the barriers had been and would be 
their strange cries in the course of ovr ram-|Lord to receive from him the true spirit of;hastened by the disposition of the strata of 
bles, but very seldom getting a sight of them.|prayer, would not much that we deplore,|the table-land, in which limestone rested on 
Earthquake waves at Coquimbo.—On the even-| which now takes place in our meetings, be|soft shale. The lecture was illustrated by 
ing of the 13th, at about half-past six, while|removed? The power of God to keep in sub-| photographic and other views, and by experi- 
we were all seated at dinner in the ward-|jection all that is not of him, he is often pleased | ments showing the erosion caused by a blast of 
room, the vessel shook suddenly as thougb/|to manifest through human agency ; there is|sand impinging on a glass plate. Some stones 
she had received a blow. The same thing|a ministry of repression no less than a minis-|resembling flint implements were shown, the 
was repeated in the course of a few minutes,|try of expression, and if from the hearts of| finish of which was due to the same influences, 
and we thought it probably due to the shock |those who meet together for social worship|and it was mentioned that the cut on the neck 
of an earthquake putting a strain upon the|arose the united prayer, “ Thy will be done|of the Egyptian Sphinx was probably owing 
table. Soon after, the quarter-master on watch |on earth as it is in Heaven,” those vocal offer-|to the action of sand. An artificial represen- 
reported that the vessel was swinging round|ings which have no higher than a haman/tation of what had happened in the history 
with a current of a force of from four to five|source, and are therefore burdensome and un-|of the Niagara Falls was also exhibited. Pro- 
knots. On hastening on deck to observe the| profitable to the hearers, would be restrained, | fessor Tyndall concluded by saying that, dur- 
phenomenon, no doubt remained that an earth-|there would be room for the exercise of the |ing his recent visit, he had received a hearty 
quake had taken place, and that the current|true, divinely inspired ministry, ‘‘ The Word|and almost affectionate reception from the 
was due to the wave produced. At short in-|of the Lord” would “ have free course, and be| people of the United States, and in lecturing 
tervals, the ship continued to swing rapidly | glorified,” the worshippers would be fed, re-|and living among this other English-speaking 
round, and soon we heard shouts from some |freshed, comforted, and there would be little|nation he had felt no break of continuity. 
merchant vessels at no great distance, which|inclination for conversation on worldly sub- 
were anchored close to one another. On aljects at the close of the meeting. “H fully hould cherish the littl 
boat being dispatched to ascertain the cause —British Friend. | , “OW “hich . a - a 
of the disturbance, we learned that the ves- - anes i ser aig Pr agg * aay ee 
sels were fouling each other, 80 as to smash| Professor Tyndall on Niagara.—Professor|cross! Humility, patience, meekness, benig- 
their top-masts and jib-booms. The surface|Tyndall recently lectured at Royal Institu-|nity, bearing one another’s burden, condescen- 
of the water continued perfectly calm, but we |tion, London, on his American experiences, |sion, softness of heart, cheerfulness, cordiality, 
heard the sound of a great wave breaking on |Speaking of Niagara, he said that the general) Compassion, forgiving injuries, simplicity, can- 
description of the deafening roar near the|dor—all, in short, of that sort of little virtues. 
falls was exaggerated, inasmuch as the noise| They, like unobtrusive violets, love the shade ; 
experienced at the Devil’s Bridge in Switzer-|like them are sustained by dew; and though 











the beach, and as there was no possibility of 
judging what might happen next, all the 
British men-of-war got up steam to be ready 





to go to sea should matters assume a more/|land, where the Reuss made its plunge, was like them, they make little show, they shed a 
serious aspect. Fortunately, however, the by far greater. This was due to the surround. sweet ater en ol eetuae. 
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: : For “The Friend” | That rushing flood I had no strength to meet, 
Indian Names. Nor power to flee; my present, future, past, 
The interesting article in a recent number = a and — : cast 

of “The Friend,” giving the derivation of a|,,,1" ulter helplessness at Jesus feet 

: Then bent me to the storm, if such His will ; 
number of the Indian names of the streams! He saw the winds and waves, and whispered “ Peace, 
of water of Pennsylvania and other States, be still.” 
brought to mind the old, but still beautiful And tt Se re 

. . . An nere was caim. Saviour. ave 

lines of Lydia H. Sigourney _ the — sub- That Thou to help and save art really near ; 
ject, a copy of which is herewith furnished} q 


wry ’ ow else this quiet rest from grief and fear, 
for publication, if thought proper. And all distress? The cross is not removed ; 
“ How can the red men be forgotten, while|I must go forth to bear it as before— 
so many of our States and territories, bays, But leaning on thine arm, I dread its weight no more. 
lakes and rivers are indelibly stamped by) Ts it, indeed, thy peace? I have not tried 


names of their giving.” To analyze my faith, dissect my trust, 


“Ye say they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave, 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave ; 

That ’mid the forests where they roamed 
There rings no hunter’s shout ; 

But their name is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out. 


’Tis where Ontario’s billow 
Like ocean’s surge is curled, 
Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world. 
Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the west, 
And Rappahanuock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 


Ye say their cone-like cabins 
That clustered o’er the vale, 

Have fled away like withered leaves 
Before the Autumn gale. 

But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore— 


Old Massachusetts wears it, 
Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it, 
Amid his young renown ; 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathed it hoarse, 
Through all her ancient caves. 


Wachuset hides its lingering voice 
Within his rocky heart, 

And Alleghany graves its tone 
Throughout his lofty chart ; 

Monadnoch on his forehead hoar 
Doth seal the sacred trust, 

Your mountains build their monument, 
Tho’ ye destroy their dust. 


Ye call these red brow’d brethren 
The insects of an hour, 

Crushed like the noteless worm amid 
The regions of their power ; 

Ye drive them from their fathers’ lands, 
Ye break of faith the seal, 

But can ye from the court of Heaven 
Exclude their last appeal ? 


Ye see their unresisting tribes, 
With toilsome steps and slow, 

On through the trackless desert pass, 
A caravan of woe ; 

Think ye the Eternal ear is deaf? 
His sleepless vision dim ? 


Or measure if belief be full and just, 

And therefore claim thy peace. But Thou hast died! 
I know that this is true and true for me; 
And, knowing it, I come and cast my all on Thee. 


It is not that I feel less weak, but Thou 

Wilt be my strength ; it is not that I see 
Less sin ; but there is pardoning love with Thee, 

And all-sufficient grace. Enough! And now 
I do not think or pray ; I only rest— 

And feel that thou art near, and know that I am blest. 

Climate and Rainfall in India.—Among the 
chief objections to a residence in India is the 
extreme heat during the greater part of the 
year. Frost seldom occurs south of the Ner- 
budda, and even in the far north the winter 
season is known as such only by the cool 
nights. This season is very short, and from 
March to June the heat increases with great 
intensity. Hot scorching winds prevail, the 
earth becomes parched and vegetation with- 
ers. Nor is the degree of heat graduated by 
the latitude, excepting that it is more intense 
in the north than in the central or southern 
parts. The great plain of Hindostan suffers 
most. I was informed by a gentleman who 
bas resided near the Himalaya Mountains, on 
the plain, for thirty years, that he had often 
seen the thermometer for weeks standing at 
mid-day in the shade, at 110°, 120° and 130°, 
and at night it seldom falls, during the hot 
season, below 90 or 100°. This would be al- 
most insupportable by foreigners, but for the 
punkas (large fans), which are kept moving 
night and day. The mountains and the high 
table-lands afford a refuge, like “the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land,” to those who 
are able to remove. 

In June, when the heat is at its greatest, 
the clouds pile up, and the southeast monsoon 
bursts upon the land, attended with terrific 
storms of thunder and lightning, and torrents 
of rain. Everything becomes saturated or 
swollen with moisture, as it was parched and 
warped with heat before. This rainy season 
is not of long continuance, and under the in- 
fluence of the succeeding heat the land bursts 
forth into vegetation, which advances, under 
| occasional rains, with wonderful rapidity and 


passing of the air from the sea over 200 miles 
of swampy country, by which it becomes sar. 
charged with moisture, that precipitates itself 
when it strikes the mountains, and falls in 
torrents as long as the monsoon prevails in 
that direction. I met in India a veteran army 
officer who bad spent twenty years in Assam, 
the eastern purt of India. He gave me an 
extract from the meteorological record that 
he had kept in that country for many years, 
which contained some remarkable statistics, 
In one year, 1862, there fell at Chorra-poonger 
725 inches of rain, a little more than sixty 
feet, probably the heaviest rainfall ever noted 
at any place on the earth.— Prime. 


The Government of Christ—There is much 
difference of sentiment, much conflict and con- 
tention among men, respecting civil govern- 
ment; but few understand any thing about 
the government of Christ. His loyal subjects 
are very few; very few qualified to espouse 
and promote his government, though it is 
under his government alone that men can be 
safe, comfortable and happy. I wish the youth 
in our religious Society would lay these things 
to heart, in a general way, and that such of 
them that know and feel that those things 
are so, would not reason with flesh and blood, 
nor be disobedient to the heavenly vision, nor 
tarry behind the prophet, nor leave him; but 
go with him, in his successive progress, to 
Bethel, to Jericho, and to Jordan, where, 
having rent their own clothes in pieces, and 
occupied the mantle of the prophet, (the cover- 
ing of the spirit, the gift, the qualification for 
service,) calling on the Lord God of Elijah, 
they would know a dividing of the waters, 
and a passing over into the several lots and 
portions of labor. This is honor indeed, and 
wortby of the pursuit of immortal spirits.— 
From a Letter of Richard Shackleton, 1791. 


Diana of the Ephesians.—J.T. Wood, ina 
letter to the London Atheneum of March 8, 
explains the progress made in his explora- 
tions of the Temple of Artemis (Diana) at 
Ephesus. The letter has a diagram accom- 
panying it which exhibits the entire ground- 
plan of that memorable structure. Much of 
J.T. Wood’s letter is devoted to the history 
of his explorations previous to striking on the 
object of his search. We give the conclusion 
of the letter, which bears directly upon the 
world-wonder itself, the Temple of Diana of 
the Ephesians. Mr. Wood says: 

“The Temple of Diana, about which there 
has been so much contention among the 
learned forso many generations, is now proved 
to be octastyle, that is, having eight columns 
in front. It has eighteen columns on the 
sides, and the intercolumniations cf the latter 


beauty. The southeastern coast is not reached |are chiefly three diameters, making the tem- 


Think ye the soul’s blood may not cry 
From that far land to Him ? 
incall ies 
PEACE. 
Is this the peace of God, this strange sweet calm? 


by the monsoon until late in the year. ple diastyle. The statement of Pliny, as to 
The quantity of water that falls in the rainy|its having had one hundred colamns (exter- 
season varies greatly in different localities,| nally), is correct, and as many as twenty- 
according to distance from the coast and the|seven of these might have been the contriba- 
Danis due keds ts act aaee mountains, the sea and the low marshy lands/tions of kings. Of the position of the thirty- 
Yet ’tis as if beside some cool, clear rill, supplying moisture which the mountains con-|six columne celate (sculptured columns), I 
Through shadowy stillness rose an evening psalm— dense. | Sometimes a short distance makes a|may obtain further proof before the excava- 
And all the noise of life was hushed away, vast difference in the rainfall. At Bombay|tions are completed. I have at present dis- 
And tranquil gladness reigned with gently soothing | the average fall in the year is about 75 inches ;| posed them, as shown in my plan, eighteen in 
— on the Ghauts, south of Bombay, it is 254/front and eighteen in rear. 1 must, however, 
inches ; while a little further inland, at Poonah|here state that, although I have found ten or 
over the mountains, it is only 23 inches. Ac-|twelve large fragments of these at the western 
While inly, rose the sense, in swelling tide— cording to the same authority the fall of rain|extremity of the building, 1 have found no 
Of weakness, insufficiency and sin, on the Khasin hills is 600 inches, fifty feet.|trace of them at the eastern extremity. Still 
And fear and gloom and doubt in mighty flood rolled in.' This immense fall of water is attributed to the! I have presumed they must have existed there 


Selected. 


It was not so just now. I turned aside 
With aching head, and heart most sorely bowed ; 
Around me cares and griefs in crushing crowd, 
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also, as the disposition of the two columns at 
both extremities is the same, the intercolum- 
piations as above described being more than 
19 feet ; allowing, therefore, for the projection 


the fragments lately found, is as much as 
thirteen inches, the diameter of the columns 
was about 5 feet 10 inches. The dimersions 
of the Temple given by Pliny, namely, 220 
feet by 425 feet, were evidently intended to 
apply to the raised platform upon which the 
Temple was built. The actual width of the 

latform, measured at the lowermost step, 
was 238 feet 34 inches English. The evidence 
as to its length is not at present so conclusive, 
and the dimensions given on my plan may 
have to be corrected when the western and 
eastern extremities have been more thorough- 
ly explored. The dimensions of the Temple 
itself from plinth to plinth, ‘out to out,’ are 
163 feet 94 inches by 308 feet 4 inches. 
height of the platform was 9 feet 5} inches. 
The interior appears to have been adorned 
with two tiers of elliptical columns, Ionic and 
Corinthian, fragments of these having been 
found near the walls of the cella. 

“The excavations are now going on with 
a large number of workmen, and before the 
termination of the season I hope I shall have 
some interesting intelligence for your readers.” 
—Late Paper. 





Selected. 

This is a standing truth: whatever is not 
of the Spirit of God in religion and worship, 
is of the spirit of antichrist. Every prayer 
is not a prayer to God, but only that prayer 
which is in and from the Spirit. Every or- 
dinance or duty, is not an ordinance of God, 
or a duty performed to God; but only that 
which the spirit leads into, and guides and pre- 
serves in. There are but two spirits, the 
spirit of God and the spirit of Satan: one of 
which guides all men in their devotion and 
their religion, and one of which they serve 
therein. He that is led by the spirit of God, 
he serves God, he worships God! he that is 
led by the spirit of Satan, he serves not God, 
but that spirit which appears in the temple of 
God, like God, and gives such demonstrations 
that he is God, as no flesh can deny. 2 Thes. 
ii. 4. Here, now, is the great deceiveableness. 
In profaneness, in manifest wickedness, Satan 
is easily seen; and men that are found here, 
it is granted that they are serving the devil ; 
but that he should sit as king in gathered 
churches, in ordinances, in ways of self-denial 
and mortification, and be worshipped here, 
this is hard to be seen ; yet any of these which 
the spirit of the Lord leads not into, or which 
are performed at any time without bis spirit, 
he is worshipped in. 

Exceeding great has been the apostacy of 
this age! Mighty was the appearance of God 
inwardly in his people’s spirits, mighty was 
the appearance of God outwardly in the na- 
tion! But how suddenly was the pure spirit 
of the Lord forgotten, and departed from, and 
his work overturned both within and witb- 
out! and how hath the Spirit of the Lord 
mourned after bis people, often reproving 
them for their backslidings; but they have 
been (as Israel of old) like the deaf adder, 
Justifying themselves and complaining against 
the witnesses of God (as Israel did against 
the prophets), who from the Lord testify 
against them. And it cannot be otherwise, 
for the dead waters in Israel’s hewn cisterns, 


of the sculpture on these columns, which, 4 


- dinary Dangers,” 40 Life of Sarah [Lynes] 
3 


will never agree with the waters of the living 
fountain, bat will withstand their testimony. 
—I. Penington. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, for the year 1873. 


The Managers Report: That there have 
been printed during the year ending 2nd mo. 
28th, 1873, 59,000 tracts; 5,004 almanacs for 
the year 1873; 2,000 Sermon on the Mount; 
2.000 Proverbs of Solomon ; 500 “ Biographi- 
eal Sketches,” and 3,000 “Account of Ann 
Reeve.” 

There have been taken from the Depository 
during the same period, 77.262 tracts, 4,953 
almanacs, 394 juvenile books, 21 Select Read. 
era, 1921 Sermon on the Monnt, 1,774 Pro- 


that this is over 60,000 more than ever before 
had been taken from the Depository inasingle 
year. The Report for 1845 says, that 160,884 
tracts, and nearly 20,000 almanacs were taken 
from the Depository during the previous year, 
55,000 of the former being taken by auxili- 
aries, and a New England Association. The 
Report for 1829 says, that only 5,080 tracts 
were taken from the Depository during the 
preceding year. These are the extremes as 
shown by previous reports. From 1839 to 1853, 
(during which time several auxiliaries were 
actively at work,) with a single exception, the 
yearly distribution exceeded 100000. Since 
1853, or during the last twenty years, the or- 
dinary average distribution was about 68,000; 
and the ordinary distribution of the past year 


verbs of Solomon, 20 Spiritual Progress of| bas been exceeded but five times during that 


M. R., 33 “ Divine Protection under Extraor- 


Grubb, 40 Select Extracts, and 646 “ Bio- 
graphical Sketches,” &c¢..—not including 500 
copies in sheets sent to England. 

There were on hand 2nd mo. 29th, 1872, 
175,128 tracts ; there have since been printed 
59,000, and there have been taken from the 
Depository 77,262, leaving a balance on hand 
2nd mo. 28th, 1873, of 156,866. Those taken 
from the Depository were intended for distri- 
bution as follows, viz: 

In Schools, Prisons, and a Library, and among 


the poor and others in Philada., 2,255 
In other parts of Pennsylvania, . 4.854 
“ Massachusetts, 1,340 
“ 


Rhode Island, . . . . 65 


> 








New York, 1,777 
“ New Jersey, . . ‘ ‘ . 2,050 
“ Delaware and Maryland, ‘ - 927 
« Virginia, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 228 
“ North Carolina, . ; 4 - 341 
“ Tennessee, ‘ 1.495 
* Ohio, 3.061 
“ Tndiana, 4 ‘ ‘ . 4412 
“ Tllinois, j , ‘ ‘ a 188 
‘* Michigan, ‘ ‘ . ; 114 
“ Towa and Iowa Yearly Meeting, 7,403 
“ Missouri, ; ; - 725 
“ Mississippi, ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,104 
“ Kansas, ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 165 
“« Texas, ‘ ‘ : 7 ‘ 603 
“ Utah, ; ; ‘ ; P 100 
“ California, . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 25 
Throughout the South, 4,500 
. the West, . 10,005 
Among seamen, ‘ ‘ . - 999 
In other places not particularly desig- 
nated, ? i ‘ ‘ 9,033 
57.769 
There have been sold, . 19,493 
Making a total, as before stated, 77,262 


In addition to the above, 72,000 copies of 
our Tract on “Charity and Forgiveness,” 
12,000 of which were in German, were fur- 
nished to an association for the distribution 
of religious matter in this city, upon their 
application for them. The same association 
was also supplied with a duplicate edition of 
72,000 copies of our Tract on Profane Swear- 
ing, which was strack off by the printer in 
mistake, and afterwards accepted by the Board 
at a reduced price. The above association in- 
tended to circulate it in a neighboring city, 
as it had done in this the previous year. The 
total distribution for the year was therefore 
221,262. 


period. The number sold was also much 
larger than for many years, reaching nearly 
20,000. The total number of tracts taken 
from the Depository since its establishment 
in 1816, is 3,952,151. 

One tract and two small books have been 
added to the number of our publications dur- 
ing the past year. The former is numbered 
116 of our series, and is a leaflet designed to 
check the alarming prevalence of profane 
swearing. It is composed chiefly of Scripture 
texts, and entitled “ Because of Swearing, the 
Land Mourneth.” We desire that Friends 
generally will supply themselves with this 
little tract, and hand it out freely, as way may 
open for it. It is especially adapted to this 
kind of circulation. 

Of the two books, one is chiefly intended 
for juvenile readers, and is compiled from a 
tract published many years ago, and entitled 
“Some Account of Ann Reeve,” &. The 
other is a “ Memoir of Rachel C. Bartram,” 
compiled principally from one published some 
time since, and then designed chiefly for a 
limited circulation among her immediate re- 
latives and friends. It bas now been some- 
what abridged, and is offered by the Tract 
Association for more general circulation, un- 
der the belief that it contains much that will 
be interesting and deeply instructive to those 
of the present time who will give it an atten- 
tive perusal. 

The reading matter for the Moral Almanac 
for 1874 has been sclected and placed in the 
hands of the Printing Committee. Much care 
is taken in selecting this matter, and we de- 
sire for the Moral Almanac-¢a larger circula- 
tion than of latter time has been the case, 
owing, we believe, to the numerous free or 
advertising almanacs with which the country 
is annually flooded. 

The “ Biographical Sketches” still continue 
to be in demand, not only in this country, but 
in England. A publisher in the latter coun- 
try having made application to reprint it there 
in a cheaper form, it was thought best to 
furnish him with our own edition in sheets, 
on ordinary paper, which was accordingly 
done to the extent of 500 copies. 

With the approval of the Board, a member 
thereof has undertaken to donate to the libra- 
ries under the care of Friends of several of 
the otber Yearly Meetings, one or more copies 
of this interesting and instructive book, and 
232 copies have thus far been sent to the 
libraries of lowa, Western, Kansas and Canada 
Yearly Meetings. 

We are encouraged from time to time by 
applications from a distance for our tracts for 


A careful examination of our records shows’ distribution in places where Friends and their 
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principles are but little known, accompanied 
with the information that Friends’ tracts are 
preferred. A considerable number have in 
this way been sent to Texas during the year ; 
and a few have been sent to Utah and Cali- 
fornia. Also in our own city, the Distributing 
Society before alluded to as having taken 
large numbers of tracts during the last two 
years, have again requested another supply 
for the present year, which request the Board 
has acceded to. 

To meet these continued and increasing 
demands upon our treasury, we hope that 
those who have funds at their disposal, and 
our friends who have heretofore generously 
supplied us with means, will be mindful of us 
in the future, so that we need not send any 
away empty who apply for our publications ; 
which we believe are fraught with varied 
matter of instruction and profit. We think 
it is specially important at a time like the 
present, when the press is constantly sending 
forth so much that is of a hurtful, or at least 
of a doubtful character, that we should not 
relax in our efforts to put forth that which 
may prove, under the Divine blessing, to be 
a little leaven, which in time may work an 
entire change in the mind and heart of some 
of those into whose hands our publications 
may come. 


By direction and on behalf of the Board of 


Managers. 
Ricwarp J. ALLEN, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 13th, 1873. 


Moral Effects of Tobacco. 

The use of tobacco tends to vitiate the 
sense of taste, and to create unnatural and 
morbid thirst, which craves some other means 
of gratification than the pure and wholesome 
beverage provided by the Creator. In this 
way it leads to the use of strong drink, and 
becomes a stepping-stone to intemperance. 

It has been contended that tobacco is in 
some degree a substitute for alcohol, and 
tends to protect from intemperate drinking. 
But such is not the experience of mankind. 
Bad habits do not go singly; they are gre- 
garious. 
The man who loses his self-control in one re- 
spect is less his own master in everything. 
There is no slavery more relentless than that 
of tobacco—no chain harder to break. Even 
the appetite of the drunkard is often more 
easily overcome. * 

Besides, tobacco leads away from good 
company, and into bad company. From the 
family circle and from the society of virtuous 
females it is often excluded, from corrupt so- 
ciety never. The path of abstinence leads in 
the direction of sobricty. domestic enjoyment, 
chastity, and religion. The path of indulgence, 
to idleness, tippling, profanity, and licentious- 
ness. 

But why need we argue against the pro- 
priety or morality of the practice? Do not 
its victims themselves almost invariably con- 
demn it, and wish that they had never be- 
come its slaves, and that they had strength 
to break their chains? The father who should 
train his children to chewing or smoking 
would be considered a monster. And yet 
every parent who indulges in tobacco is guilty 
of that sin. Let him preach as he may, his 
example is infectious, and more powerful than 
his precept. 

Great is the responsibility of every man 
and every woman in regard to the rising gen- 


eration. Through the faculty of imitation |God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.’ 
which is implanted in human nature by the|Christ Jesus is ‘the true light which lighteng 
Creator for wise and useful ends, children are|every man:’ and in the celestial regions, on 
drawn toward their seniors by invisible cords, |the other side Jordan, there is no night; for 
with force that they cannot easily withstand.|the Lord God ‘and the Lamb is the light 
What they see us do they are inclined to do;|thereof.’ 
and we are under the most solemn obligation] “24th.—This day, visiting an ancient and 
as Christians and as moralists to set before|long-acquainted Friend, she expressed con- 
them an example which they can follow with|victions for sin, and particularly for having 
safety. In this point of view, what shall be|been too much at ease. The Friend, like- 
said of the parent who, by his example, lures | wise, although far advanced in years, signified 
bis offspring into the snare of evil habit? or|the being now afraid to die; which I was 
of the professing Christian or the minister of|well pleased to hear, for all have abundant 
the Gospel who is seen walking in the street |cause to be so, yea, to tremble at the king of 
or stepping from a saloon puffing his cigar? |terrors; excepting such as are complete in 
What respect bas such an individual for that|him who is the head of all ‘principality and 
cardinal law of Christianity which requires |power.’ Oh may the fruit of the Spirit be 
him to do nothing that shall cause a brother |more manifested among us! ‘ By their fruits 
to stumble? . ye shall know them,’ said the blessed Jesus; 
That it is the plain duty of religious teach- |‘ he that abideth in me, and I in him, bringeth 
ers, and of every person who acknowledges |forth much fruit:’ the branches whereon no 
the obligations of religion, to shun all con-|fruit is found are therefore in a withering 
duct which will weaken their influence for|state, and in danger of being cast forth. 
good and bring reproach on their profession | Nevertheless, our dependence ought not to 


One brings another of its kind.; 


—to avoid all example which will lead the 
steps of youth into the path of error and vice 
—cannot be called in question. The apostolic 
law, which will forever stand as a test of 
Christian practice, even forbids the use of 
“meat,” with which custom had associated 
anything detrimental to truth or good mor- 
als, if the use of it cause a brother to stum- 
ble or to go astray. How much more im- 
perative is the obligation to abstain from a 
baneful superfluity |—baneful to one’s self and 
baneful to others!—Dr. Gibbon’s Prize Essay 
on Tobacco. 


— 


For “The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 284.) 

“Eleventh mo. 2nd.—‘ What shall I render 
to the Lord for all his benefits?’ In the sixty- 
fourth year of my age, and amidst great 
desolations, both of flesh and spirit, I humbly 
hope the gentle attractions of heavenly love 
are measurably drawing me to the Lord 
Jesus Christ the great Prophet and High 
Priest of his people; who declared in the 
days of his flesh ‘No man can come to me, 
except the Father, which has sent me, draw 
him.’ ‘And he that cometh unto me, I will 
in no wise cast out.’ How ignorant are man- 
kind of the great ‘mystery which hath been 
hid from ages and generations.’ Many are 
indeed professing faith in the coming of 
Christ, and his death, and sufferings; and 
some, likewise, of his being an inward teacher, 


and the true light which lightens every man ; | 


who have no more experimental knowledge 
of these important truths than either Jews or 
heathens. They may have, indeed, at times, 
experienced the convictions of the Spirit of 
truth for sin, and heard his voice, ‘ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock!’ but they have 
not desired the knowledge of his ways; and 
therefore having eyes, they see not ; -having 


ears, they hear not; neither do under-|! 


stand the things which belong to their peace. 
O! that I had the tongue of an angel, and 
a voice to extend from ‘pole to pole’ to de- 
clare ‘ the unsearchable riches of Christ :’ but 
“Tam a child and cannot speak,’ my ‘strength 
is to sit still.’ 

“16th.—Bodily pain this week hath almost 
continually attended. I have gone mourning 
all the day long. When I have looked for 
light, behold thick darkness, ‘and on my eye- 
lids hath been the shadow of death.” ‘But 


beso much on the fruit, as on him who is the 
vine; the root that beareth us: that in all 
things we may grow up into him, who is the 
head, even Christ; our wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification and redemption. Amen. 

“Twelfth mo. 8th.— What is man, that the 
\Lord is mindful of him, or the sons of men, 
that he visiteth them? They are less than 
nothing and vanity. Yet many, thinking 
themselves to be something, are soaring aloft 
on account of their moral characters, or a 
supposed interest in the Redeemer’s right- 
eousness. But is not the heart of man ‘de- 
ceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked ? 

“ 17,—In the week-day Meeting at Horsley- 
down, I had some glimpses of those consola- 
tions which are in Christ; as likewise the 
blushing and humiliation which belong to 
man, when he beholds himself in the true 
light: as it is written ‘I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
iseeth thee, and I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.’ 

Oh that I may yet obtain more confidence 
‘in God through the Mediator! The glorious 
doctrine of the mediation of Christ has this 
day been much illustrated in the view of my 
}mind, according to that which is written 
‘there is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus; who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time.’ 

“First mo. Ist, 1783.—We dressed more 
meat than common, and distributed great 
part of it among our poor neighbors. We are 
‘told by the apostle Paul, that ‘with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.’ May this 
year, or that part of it which may be my por- 
tion, be increased with the increase which is 
of God, viz: an inward exercise and travail 
of spirit towards him, and acts of benignity 
towards my fellow creatures. The former is 
| essential to salvation, the latter are good and 
profitable to men, and adorn the doctrine 
which is according to godliness; but when 
trusted in as a compensation for secret sins, 
and a covering for the errors of the heart, 
they are ‘filthy rags.’ Only ‘in the name of 
the Lord will we set up our banners.’ 

“ 25th.—I have long esteemed it my duty 
‘to be conversant in the Holy Scriptures, and 
daily to read some portions of them. But in 
this, as well as in other respects, when I 
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Truth in my own breast, interruptions bave|ent of the New York Odserver, in a report of 


been attendant. Notwithstanding ‘the boast- 
ings of them who are alive without the law,’ 
unless the motions of sin which are ‘by the 
law in the members, that warreth against the 


law in the mind,’ are subdued by the power of 


Christ, there can be no complete redemption 
through bis blood, as it is written, ‘except I 
wash thee, thou hast no part with me.’ 
Anger, wrath, clamor, envy and evil-speaking, 
must therefore be purged by the blood of the 
covenant, before we can inherit that king- 
dom, which is ‘righteousness, peace and joy, 
in the Holy Ghost.’ 

“Second mo. 10th.—Fresh cause for self- 
condemnation was this day administered. 
What cause is there for condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus, may some say? It 
is true, there is none; but who are in Christ? 
‘those who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit.” But whilst the law which is in 
our members, and the motions of sin which 
are thereby, bring forth fruit, there is death 
and condemnation. The language of—no con- 
demnation to them who are in Christ—I fear, 
frequently proceeds rather from speculation 
than sensation; and is the dictate of a vain 
hope, by which the creature speaketh peace 
unto itself, and prophesieth deceit. There is, 


would have followed the secret pointings of Religious Conditivn of India.—A correspond- 


indeed, a being baptized into the death of 


Christ, and a following the Redeemer through 
the bloody process of his sufferings, before 
there is an experience attained of being 
‘complete in him, who is the head of all 
principality and power’ and risen with him 
into that dominion in which he dieth no 


more; and in which those who believe are|~ 


dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. The wrath- 
ful propensities of fallen nature have, indeed, 
been measurably repressed; but my desires 
are that they may be totally removed by 
Him, who is ‘able to subue all things to Him- 
self.’ 

“Third mo. 5th.—Late last week was closed 
the assizes for the countyof Hartford. Five re- 
ceived sentence of death as evil-doers. And 
who among the sons of men can plead the 
purity of his heart or the rectitude of his con- 
duct before him, ‘ whose eyes are as a flame 
of fire.” In the name of Jesus is our only 
hope; who ‘saveth his people from their sins,’ 
not only by imputation and remission, but 


also by a real renovation and renewal into! 


the heavenly image; as it was testified con- 
cerning some formerly, who once were the 
servants of sin and free from righteousness : 
‘But ye are washed; ye are sanctified; ye 
are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 





About the Birds.—Some curious statistics 
about small birds have recently been laid 
before the House of Commons. The Thrush 
is said to work from 2.30 in the morning 
until 9.30 in the evening, or nineteen hours. 
During this time he feeds his young 206 times. 
Blackbirds work seventeen hours. The male 
feeds the young 44 times and the females 55 
times per day. The industrious Titmouse 
manages to spread 714 meals a day before 
1t8 voracious offspring. According to one 
naturalist, their feed consists largely of 
caterpillars. 


the late Missionary Conference at Allahabad, 
India, gives some interesting statistics. Ten 
years ago there were only 138,731 native 
communicants in all India. This number has 
since increased to 224,161, that is to say, at 
the rate of 61 percent. During the eleven 


In the several pro- 


vinces of India the increase has been as 


follows: At the end of the year 1861 there 
were in Bengal, including Bebar 20,518 be- 


lievers ; atthe close of 1871,there where 46.968, 
while the communicants advanced from 4,620 


to 13,502. In Oude the increase has been at 


the rate of 175 per cent.; in the Punjaub, 


of 64 per cent.; in Central India, of nearly 


can no more renew the visitations of Divine 
Grace and in our time and will take the first 
step out of the darkness and disbelief in which 
we have thus involved ourselves, than a dead 
man can restore himself to life. 

We have heard a great deal said of late to 
the effect that salvation may be secured im- 
mediately ; that the moment any one believed 


willing He should do it for him, that moment 
salvation was attained; all former sins were 
washed away in the atoning blood, and justi- 
fication was experienced. ‘That they need not 
leave the meeting in which they were, with- 
out rejoicing in full forgiveness, and being 
‘saved in Christ. 

Ob the awfulness of any poor soul being 
ideceived by this easy-going religion into the 


400 per cent.; and in Bombay, of 64 per|belief that it may go on kicking against the 


cent. The greatest aggregate increase in all 
India has been in the Madras Presidency, 
wherethere are 160,955 in contrast with 110, 


078 ten years ago. In Burmah the work has 
continued almost stationary, the number being 


59,366 in 1861, and 62,729 in 1871. In Cey- 


lon the increase has been about 15,000. 


Altogether, the increase in the three countries 


has been upwards of 100,000. 


ee 


“ Moral discipline acts with the force of a 
Those subject to it yield them- 
selves to it unconsciously, and though it 


y 


law of nature. 


the life becomes crystallized in habit, the in- 
flaence thus exercised is for the most part 


unseen and almost unfelt.”’ 
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shapes and furms the whole character, until 
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pricks of conscience, until a more convenient 
season, and whenever it pleases lay hold on 
salvation at once, and experience its sins 
washed away, without undergoing the bap- 
tisms attending the burning of the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. Or, perhaps worse still, 
imagining that it bas at once laid hold of and 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of life, without 
having passed under the operation of the 
flaming sword that turneth every way to 
guard it. Is it any wonder that the testi- 
monies of Trath should be slighted or denied 
by such professors ; who appear to think, and 
some of whom do not hesitute to say, they by 


years from 1850 to 1861 the rate of increase|that Jesus was able to save the soul, and was 
was about 53 per cent. 





believing have at once been born again; and, 
being children by adoption, are safe in the 
Father’s hand. What need is there to be 
crucified with Christ, if they are completely 
justified as soon as they profess belief in him. 

Would that all might be incited to ponder 
the paths of their feet, lest Satan should de- 
(eive any in the form of an angel of light. 
And may not those who having set their 
fuces Zionward, are often passing through 


| Who can contemplate the unutterable value |deep trial, in their experience that the flesh 


eT 


of salvation by Christ, and the known possi-|lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against 
bility of falling short of its attainment, with ithe flesh, and that obedience to the law of the 
out his spirit being clothed with earnest soli-|Spirit of life in Christ Jesus alone can set 
citude that he may not be deceived in his ef-|them free from the law of sin and death, be 
forts to secure so priceless a prize; and that| discouraged or cast down because of the war- 
others may not be beguiled in any manner/fare they find themselves called on to wage ; 
into a path, which though appearing fair at| thinking that if others can say they 80 easily 
ithe outset, leads away from the strait and |and so suddenly come into possession of the 
|narrow way that alone ends in life eternal! |joys of salvation, they certainly must be mi:- 
Our Saviour said to bis disciples on their in-/taken in their striving to enter the strait 
quiring of him, Are there few that be saved ?| gate, and keep in the narrow way. Their 


“ Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for 
many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in 
land shall not be able.” And the apostle en- 
joins, “ Work out your own salvation with 
tear and trembling; for it is God which work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.”’ We are thus taught that we must 
be willing to engage in a struggle to enter in 
at the strait gate when, in the abounding con- 
descension of the Father, the Day spring from 
on high visits the soul and offers it the know- 
ledge and power necessary to take the first 
steps towardsit. Wecannot enter the “good 
man’s path” just when we please. We can- 
not draw on the robe of Christ’s righteous- 
/ness just when we may be excited to desire 
lit. If, by disobedience, we have stifled the 
gentle monitions of the still small voice; if we 
have refused to obey the law written on the 
heart because its requirings demanded deny- 














path is no new path, their conflicts and sor- 
rows are not peculiar to them. It is the way 
which no fowl knoweth, which the vulture’s 
eye hath not seen, nor the fierce lion passed 
thereby, but it is the way trod by the flock 
of Christ’s companions ever since the fall of 
Adam, and is as unchangeable as its Author ; 
comprehended only by tho e who walk in 
the Spirit, and by the Spirit are made sons of 
God. 

“T was sent,” says George Fox, “to turn 
people from darkness to the light, that they 
might receive Christ Jesus: for, to as many 
as shouid receive him in his light, | saw that 
he would give power to become the sons of 
God; which I had obtained by receiving 
Christ. 1 was to direct people to the Spirit, 
that gave forth the Scriptures, by which they 
might be led into all truth, and so up to 
Christ and God, as they had been who gave 


The eight hour agitation has jing ourselves and taking up the daily cross ;|them forth. I was to turn them to the grace 


not yet commenced among the feathered/|if in the language of conduct we have said,|of God, and to the truth in the heart, which 
came by Jesus; that by this grace they might 


bipeds. 


we will not have this man to rule over us, we 
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be taught, which would bring them salvation 
that their hearts might be established by it, | 
and their words might be seasoned, and 7 
might come to know their salvation nigh. 
saw that Christ died for all men, and was a 
propitiation for all; and enlightened all men 
and women with his divine and saving light; 
and that none could be a true believer, but 
who believed in it. 


“Now, when the Lord God and his Son) 


Jesus Christ sent me forth into the world, to 
preach his everlasting gospel and kingdom, I 
was glad that I was commanded to turn peo- 
ple to that inward light, Spirit, and grace, by 
which all might know their salvation, and 
their way to God; even that Divine Spirit 
which would lead them into all truth, and 
which I infallibly knew would never deceive 
any. 

Bat with and by this divine power and 
Spirit of God, and the light of Jesus, I was 
to bring people off from all their own ways, 
to Christ, the new and living way; and from 
their churches, which men had made and| 
gathered, to the church in God, the general 
assembly written in heaven, which Christ is 
the head of: and off from the world’s teach- 
ers, made by men, to learn of Christ, who is 
the way, the truth, and the life, of whom the 
Father said, ‘This is my beloved Son, hear 
ye Him;’ and off from all the world’s wor- 
ships, to know the Spirit of Truth in the in- 
ward parts, and to be led thereby; that in it 
they might worship the Father of spirits, who 
seeks such to worship him ; which Spirit they 
that worshipped not in, knew not what they 
worshipped. * * * I was to bring them 
off from all the world’s fellowships, and pray- 
ings, and singings, which stood in forms with- 
out power; that their fellowship might be in 


the Holy Ghost, and in the Eternal Spirit of 


God ; that they might pray in the Holy Ghost, 
and sing in the Spirit, and with the grace that 
comes by Jesus; making melody in their 
hearts to the Lord, who hath sent his beloved 
Son to be their Saviour, and caused bis heaven- 
ly sun to shine upon all the world, and through 
them all, and his heavenly rain to fall upon 
the just and the unjust (as his outward rain 
doth fall, and his outward sun doth shine on 
all), which is God’s unspeakable love to the 
world.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
ForEIGN.—The order recently 


tricts infested by Carlists to abandon their farms and 
retire into the cities with their provisions, meets with 


strong opposition from the people interested, and is 


likely to cause a rising. 
asked to nullify the order 
complaint. 

The Carlists make heavy requisitions for money and 
provisions in the districts they occupy, and arrest and 
hold the mayors of towns until their demands are satis- 
fied. 

Sickles, the United States Minister, has formally pre- 
sented to the government the resolutions of Congress 
congratulating Spain on the establishment of the Re- 
public and the abolition of slavery in Porto Rico. 

A dispatch from Barcelona says, that Gen. Velarde 
has issued orders granting amnesty to all Carlists who 
surrender within eight days, except those who deserted 
from the Spanish army, and leaders. Reports from 
Carlist sources represent their cause to be gaining 
ground in the north of Spain. 

Recruiting volunteers for service against the Carlists 
is in progress throughout Spain. 

The Monarchical party in the French Assembly de- 
mands the remodeling of the ministry by the President, 
and that it be made more conservative. 

Barodot made an eloquent address to his constituents 


The government has been 


issued by General 
Velarde directing the inhabitants of the country dis- 


and thus remove the cause of 
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| on the 29th ult., and declared that democracy was every 
where increasing. 
It is said that Goulard, Minister of the Interior, will 
|resign, and Grevy, late President of the Assembly, will 
T take his place, or enter the Ministry in some other de- 
partment. 
A motion made in the House of Commons that the 
government be instructed to purchase the Irish rail- 
| ways, was opposed by Gladstone and was rejected. The 
Prime Minister offered to assist the railways with loans 
| at a low rate of interest. 

The Japanese government has negotiated a loan of 
$10,000,000, at seven per cent., in London. 

The steamer Hibernia was to leave London the 5th 
inst., to repair the French cable. The Great Eastern 
and Edinburg will leave the latter part of this month 
to lay the cable from Valentia to Heart’s Content. 
Measures will be taken to repair the broken Anglo- 
American cable. It is now expected that four cables 
will be working across the Atlantic before the first of 
Ninth month. 

Ten thousand emigrants left Liverpool during the 
week ending the 29th ult., for the United States. 

In the House of Commons a vote was taken on Jacob 
Bright’s bill conferring the right of suffrage on women. 
The bill was rejected by a vote of 222 to 155. Notice 

was given that the measure would be brought forward 
oo and again. 

A dispatch from Sydney says that the Postmaster- 
General of New South Wales has been authorized to 
proceed to Washington and make arrangements for a 
permanent mail service between California and Aus- 
ralia. 

A Berlin dispatch says, the visit of the German Em- 
peror to St. Petersburg confirms the peaceful policy 
agreed to by the Emperors of Germany, Russia and 
Austria, last autumn. The Emperors of Germany and 
Russia have paid a visit to Gen. Todleben, and listened 
to his lecture on Sebastopol. St. Petersburg was illu- 
minated the evening of the 2d inst., in honor of the im- 
perial visitor. 

The Upper House of the Prussian Diet has finally 
passed the bill for the regulation and control of the 
clergy, by a large majority. 


| 


the first inst. 





most imposing of its kind that has yet been held. 


Late advices from Jerusalem state that disgraceful} low corn, 64) a 65 cts. 
fights have occurred in Bethlehem, between the Latin} hams, 14 a 15 cts. 


and Greek monks, in which a number of persons were 
injured. The Porte leaves the parties unpunished, but 
Russia demands their punishment. These contests arise 
about the custody of the Holy places. 


The Turkish government has ordered 400,000 rifles} for clipped. 


in the United States. 


The great Exhibition of the products and industry of corn, 70 cts. ; 
all nations, was opened at Vienna by the Emperor, on dlings cotton, 194 a 203 cts. for uplands and New Or- 
The buildings are on a vast scale, and } leans. 
nothing has been omitted to render the Exhibition the} $6.75 ; 


point attained during the month was 70.05, and the 
lowest 36.05. The rainfall of the month 4.19 inches, 
The average of the mean temperatures of the Fourth 
month for the past 84 vears, is stated to be 50.33 deg, 
The highest mean during that long period was in 1871, 
58.18 deg., the lowest in 1794, 44 deg. The rainfall of 
the first four months of this year has been 18.07 inches, 
against 8.31 inches in the corresponding months 1872. 

The small band of hostile Indians who have given so 
much trouble on the northern border of California, still 
hold their strong position in the lava beds. On the 
26th ult., a reconnoitering party of 70 men, with some 
friendly Indians, attempted to ascertain the position of 
the Modoes, but ‘fell into an ambuscade and lost about 
40 of their number. It is impossible to surround the 
Modocs in consequence of the great extent of the lava 
beds, 

The total wool crop of the United States last year 
was about 160,000,000 pounds. 

A terrible disaster occurred at Dixon, IIl., on the 4th 
inst. An iron bridge across Rock river was crowded 
with persons who had assembled to witness the cere- 
mony of baptism administered to individuals in the 
stream near the bridge, when suddenly the bridge gave 
way and precipitated men, women and children into 
the river. The number of persons drowned and killed 
is believed to be 75, and wounded 32. 

There were 500 deaths in New York the week ending 
on the 3d inst. 

According to the last census, there were in the United 
States 61,858 male physicians, and 525 female physi- 
cians. 

A California firm recently shipped a hundred bales 
of cotton to Liverpool, being the first consignment of 
California grown cotton. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. New York.— American gold, 117. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 120}; ditto, 1865, 117; ditto, 10-40 
five per cents, 1133; new fives, 1143. Superfine flour, 
$5.90 a $6.10; State extra, $6.90 a $7.30; finer brands, 
27.50 a $12. White Michigan wheat, $2.15; red 
western, $1.95; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.62; No. 3 
do., $1.50 a $1.54. Western barley, 85 a 87 cts.; Canada, 
$1.18. Oats, 49 a 54 cts. Western and southern yellow 
white, 78 a 80cts. Philadelphia.—Mid- 


Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5.50; extras, $5.75 a 
finer brands, $7 a $11.50. W estern red wheat, 
$2.10 a $2.15; amber spring, $1.85. Rye, 95cts. Yel- 
Oats, 48} a 52 cts. Smoked 
Lard, 9} a 93 cts. Clover-seed, 8 
a9cts. The market for beef cattle was dull. Sales of 
3200 head at 7} a 8 cts. per lb. gross for choice and 
extra; fair to good, 6 a7 cts., and common 56 a 5} cts. 
Sheep sold at 74 a 8} cts. for wooled, and 5} a 64 cts. 
Receipts 10,000 head. Hogs sold at $8.50 
a $8.75 per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. Receips about 


The Portuguese government has ordered all Carlist|}6000 head. Baltimore-—Choice white wheat, $2.10 a 


refugees from Spain to leave its territory, giving them $2.15; fair to prime do. 


the choice of going to any country except France. 


, $1.90 a oes choice amber, 
$2.10 a $2.15 ; good to prime red, $1.90 a $2.05; western 


The Italian Ministers tendered their resignations in| red, $1.80 a $1.90. Southern white corn, 68 cts. ; yel- 


consequence of an adverse vote in the Chamber of Depu-/|low, 64 cts. 
ties, and the resignations were accepted by the king. wheat, $1.243. 
Difficulties, however, arose in forming a new ministry,!31} cts. 


Oats, 49 a 52 cts. Chicago. —No. 2 spring 
No. 2 mixed corn, 37} cts. No. ge 


Ro. 2 rye, 68 cts Fall barley, 73 a 82 


and after the lapse of three days the king revoked his Lard, 8; cts. St. Louis. —No. 2 winter red wheat, $1. 30 
acceptance of the resignations and requested that they jas $1. 88; No. 2 spring, $1.21 a $1.23. No. 2 mixed corn, 


might be withdrawn. 


The yellow fever has almost disappeared from Rio a $7.85. 


Janeiro and other Brazilian cities. 


A serious dispute | Oats, 40 a 48 cts. 


37 cts. Oats, 32 cts. Cincinnati.i—Family flour, $7.60 
WwW heat, $1.70. Rye, 83 ets. Corn, 45 cts, 


Lard, 9 a 93 cts. Detroit. ‘—Extra 


has arisen in Rio between the clergy and the Free white wheat, $2; No. 1 white, $1.89; amber Michigan, 


Masons, and the ministers cannot agree as to the proper} $1.74. Corn, 48 cts. 


policy to be pursued in the case. 

A Vienna dispatch of the 5th says: Rapid progress 
has been made in the arrangenient of the interior of the 
Exhibition buildings since the opening. All the de- 
partments are filled with goods except that of the U. 
States, which is still empty. 

Complaints having been made of the U. S. Commis- 
sioners, they have been removed and others appointed, 
but this change has caused delay. 

James L. Orr, Ambassador of the United States to 
Russia, died in St. Petersburg the 5th inst., after a 
short illness. 

London, 5th mo. 
cents, 90. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 9d.; Orleans, 9}d. 

Unitep States.—The Public Debt, less cash in the 


5th.—Consols 933. U.S. 5 per 


| 


Oats, 39 cts. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

A Friend and his wife are wanted to take charge of 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connected with 
it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chester 
Co., Pa. 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortH- 


Treasury, amounted on the first inst. to $2,153,489,156, INGTON, M. D. 
having ‘decreased $3,891,545 during the preceding | 


month, 


341. The mean temperature of the Fourth month, by 
the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 51.83 deg., which 
is 2} deg. below that of the 4th mo. 1872. The highest 


Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


{made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered Managers. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





